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PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE IN HISTORY ' 

From a study of the questions and examination papers sub- 
mitted to us during the last year we find that there exist in the 
schools connected with the university a few well-defined methods 
of teaching history, a brief characterization of which may be of 
service to us. 

What may be called the " discussive " method is in use in 
some schools. This method emphasizes the expression of indi- 
vidual opinion, and the discussion rather than the acquisition, of 
facts. The questions set for examination are broad and general : 
" Discuss feudalism," "Compare Spartan and Athenian institu- 
tions ; " questions the preparation of which involves little labor on 
the part of the teacher and which permit the pupil to cover a 
large space of paper with a very small amount of definite knowl- 
edge. Another favorite form of question of the discussive 
method is : " What might have been the result if everything had 
been different ? " " What would have been the result if Karl 
Martel had been defeated at Tours?" "We would now belong 
to the Semitic instead of the Aryan race, and would be polyg- 
amous Mohammedan Turks, worshiping many idols instead of 
Christians worshiping the one true God," is, if not a typical 
answer, at least one actually given. And since no one can prove 
what might have been if everything had been different, one such 
answer is about as good as another. We do not mean to say 
that discussion is not necessary in teaching history, but young 
pupils may easily be trained to talk in a wiseacre fashion about 
things which they do not understand and of which they have no 
accurate knowledge. 

Closely related to this discussive method, in that it empha- 
sizes the expression of individual opinion, is one that may be 

1 This is the fifth article in the series prepared by the Departmental Examiners of 
the University of Chicago. 
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called the " authoritative " method. The examination papers 
sometimes present this method in the form of undue emphasis 
upon the opinions of the teacher, which we may call the " ped- 
agogical authoritative:" This form appears most frequently in 
papers on American history, in which the opinions of an entire 
class are found to be warped into conformity to some political 
or economic hobby of the teacher. Another form of this method 
places undue emphasis upon the opinion of the pupil. This, at 
first sight, resembles the "discussive" method, but there is a 
great difference between them. For while the good-natured 
teacher of the " discussive " method allows the most untrammeled 
and irresponsible expression of opinion, the more thorough 
and conscientious teacher of the authoritative method impresses 
on his pupils a sense of responsibility which is sometimes almost 
painful. " Do you favor the acquisition of more territory 
by the United States?" asks one teacher. And a young girl 
answers : " I think it a question in which each one is responsible 
for what he says. At times I think the government has all the 
land it can handle well, and again, at other times, I think the 
growth of the country may demand the acquisition of more ter- 
ritory." This answer is taken from a set of papers that were in 
many respects excellent, and certainly a teacher who is able to 
impress his pupils with so strong a sense of responsibility is 
worthy of praise. But such a method of instruction tends to 
beget in the pupils a too hasty judgment and a sense of easy 
superiority which dismisses all questions with a cheap and ready- 
made opinion. The question in regard to the authoritative 
method is not whether the teacher shall dominate the minds of 
his class, nor whether the class shall have the privilege of 
expressing their opinions ; for, of course, both are essential to 
all good teaching. The only question is : To what extent should 
the teacher permit his hobby or individual theories to dominate 
his work in preparatory schools, and to what extent should the 
average preparatory pupil be encouraged to emphasize and insist 
upon his own opinions ? 

But a method requiring far more serious attention than any 
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yet mentioned, and which, from the very nature of the subject, 
will probably always be the bane of historical study from the 
grammar school to the graduate school, is the "cramming" 
method. By this I do not mean simply a hurried or superficial 
preparation for examination, but a method by which materials 
are taken into the mind, or rather the memory, without proper 
comprehension and assimilation. The examination papers show 
two well-defined forms of this method, which we call the "tabu- 
lated cram" and the "detailed cram." The "tabulated cram," 
from an aesthetic point of view, furnishes the most perfect work 
which we receive. Both questions and answers are arranged 
in the most compact and systematic way. They are often 
models in form and neatness. By means of tables and braces 
and other conventional arrangements a most surprising number 
of facts may be remembered, each in its proper place and order. 
The results of the detailed method are even more surprising ; 
for in this the most detailed and minute facts are enumerated in 
mere chronological order, without any apparent helps. "Give 
in detail, with dates, the events of the Peloponnesian War," is a 
sample question of this method, and endless lists of dry facts, 
which certainly meant nothing to the pupil, make up the answer. 
This detailed method shows that the pupils may be made to stow 
away any number of facts by the aid of the memory alone. 
When students who have been trained in this way enter our 
classes in the university, we have to tell them that for the study 
of history their memory is the least valuable faculty which they 
possess. The question concerning both methods is not whether 
the methodical arrangement of facts may not be helpful in the 
teaching of history, but to what extent details may be profitably 
taught in preparatory work ; and the still more important 
question, which is the test of all methods : " How shall details 
and all historical truth be prevented from becoming mere dead 
facts, stored in the memory, instead of living realities appre- 
hended and assimilated by the reason and imagination ? " 

The last method of which I wish to speak is often called the 
" natural" method. It is a method by which the most important 
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facts and events are put before the pupil in a vivid, living way, 
thus making use of, and developing, his historical imagination ; 
the causes and effects of the facts are explained and shown to 
be the important thing, so that the pupil's reason is kept active. 
He learns that facts are important to the historian only as they 
have a meaning and as they may be brought into living connection 
with their time. 

In the papers of this kind which we receive the arrangement 
is usually clear, because the facts are clearly apprehended. The 
answers are not all cast in the same mold. In these papers the 
teacher is not to be seen except by his work ; nor is the egotism 
of the pupil, in evidence. What we do see in such papers is the 
live pupil, with his definite knowledge and lively appreciation of 
the subject. 

There is evidence that the teacher has adapted his instruction 
to the pupil's capacity ; consequently the pupil has properly 
comprehended the matter and made it his own. Where the 
instruction has been of this sort, each pupil expresses his answers 
in his own way, and not in the way of his teacher, or his text- 
book, except in so far as the correctness of the facts is concerned. 

If we are to obtain the best results in our preparatory schools, 
we should agree substantially in three things, namely: (1) the 
object to be kept in view in teaching history in preparatory 
schools ; (2) the amount of time to be devoted to each subject 
and the point of time in the course when the study of each sub- 
ject should be begun, and (3) the text-books best adapted to 
the work. 

The principal object in teaching history in the preparatory 
schools is that the pupils may acquire historical knowledge ; 
that they may become acquainted with the great peoples .of the 
world, with the general course of history, with the development 
of, and the contributions of the various peoples to, the civiliza- 
tion of the world, and with the great men who have been leaders 
in any important field of activity. Young pupils are not able to 
become "original investigators" in history. One should acquire 
a good knowledge of history, of the common results attained by 
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good historians, before one can undertake with profit the work 
of original investigation. The more one knows about the general 
course of history, the better one is prepared to specialize in the 
subject. "To him that hath shall be given" is especially true 
in the study of history. 

The course of history is, on the whole, continuous and pro- 
gressive. The preparatory pupil should, therefore, learn the most 
important facts, that is, facts that are typical, representative, 
and, therefore, illustrative of the progress made. Little or no 
time should be spent on hobbies or disputed questions. Nor 
should undue emphasis be put upon one period or on the work 
of one man. The instruction should be of such a character as 
to employ equally the memory, the reason, and the imagination 
of the pupil. Incidentally many sound principles of historical 
investigation may and should be taught, the value of sources and 
their proper use, the difference between good and bad sources, 
and many other things of a kindred nature. But these should 
not be allowed to usurp the place that belongs to the acquisition 
of a knowledge of history itself. 

Oliver J. Thatcher 

The University of Chicago 



